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The British Cabinet Crisis 


The formation of a national government in Great 
Britain and the accession of Ramsay MacDonald to the 
premiership for the third time but without a Labor en- 
dorsement has called forth the most contradictory opinions 
and judgments in England, on the Continent and in 
America. We shall attempt here to set down the major 
facts, as gathered from the most trustworthy sources, and 
to supply a key to their interpretation on the basis of ex- 
pert opinions. 

The Cabinet crisis was precipitated by what was gen- 
erally regarded as an imminent danger that the British 

und would fall below par and that British credit would 
Dawicosty impaired because of the inability of the gov- 
ernment to balance the budget. The pound sterling to the 
English mind is more than a unit of currency. It is a 
symbol of national integrity, and the realization that it 
was in danger brought the English public as near to panic 
as Britons ever come—and this in spite of the fact that 
some economists believe the pound might better be sta- 
bilized on a lower level. To do this, of course, would 
have incurred disfavor with Britain’s rentier class—the 
investing class—who, according to the estimate of fore- 
most statisticians receive over a fourth of the national 
income. Mr. H. N. Brailsford believes that this is the 
crux of the matter: “The dominance of the rentier has 
oer salient social and economic fact in post-war 

n 

The Cabinet problem was, of course, to devise means 
of raising sufficient revenues and effecting sufficient econ- 
omies to balance the budget and to muster sufficient par- 
lamentary support to put the program through. That 
Program follows, in general, the recommendations of 
the Economy Committee (called, for its chairman, the 
May Committee), whose report was issued a few weeks 
ago. The Committee was created by Parliament with full 
Labor sanction. Its report disclosed a startling increase 
mM national expenditures, chiefly under the head of social 
stvices. Pensions for the aged and for widows, and sick 
and unemployment benefits had more than doubled since 

, amounting now in the aggregate to almost £100,- 
000. Other services had proportionately increased. 
report recommended a 20 per cent cut in the salaries 

of teachers, stating that this would leave them more than 
double their pre-war remuneration—which, however, was 
notoriously low. Economies in military and naval expen- 
tures were dismissed as impracticable, save for a redis- 
tibution of the burden throughout the Empire. It rec- 
ommended a 20 per cent cut in unemployment benefits— 
‘ommonly, and latterly with a good deal of accuracy, 


called the “dole’—contending that this would leave the 
benefit on a higher scale than in 1925. It also called for 
an increase in the contributions of the three parties to the 
fund—workers, employers and the government. 

The new budget calls for a 10 per cent instead of a 20 
per cent reduction in unemployment benefits. It entails a 
tax burden that to Americans seems incredible. In the 
highest income brackets it takes 54 per cent. J. L. Garvin, 
in The Observer, says that “already one-twelfth of the 
citizens supply two-thirds of the tax revenue. We are 
burdened twice as heavily as our industrial competitors.” 
Yet it obviously inflicts a much greater sacrifice on per- 
sons of low and moderate incomes than on the rich, as 
every tax budget does. 

On Friday, August 21, the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress decided against the plan which 
Mr. MacDonald and his ministers had drawn up, chiefly 
on the ground of the reduction in unemployment benefits. 
It became apparent presently that not only would British 
labor, as represented by the Trades Union Congress, for- 
sake the government but that the Cabinet itself was split 
on the finance program sponsored by the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Snowden. The Spectator, disclaiming any 
knowledge of “Cabinet secrets,” nevertheless says con- 
cerning the crisis: “When it came to devising measures 
to meet it by reducing expenditure and raising revenue, 
there was naturally room for difference of opinion, but 
we understand that many more ministers than the few 
who support the Prime Minister today accepted, roughly 
at any rate, the proposals that appeared to him absolutely 
necessary.” Be that as it may, in the face of the certain 
defection of the parliamentary Labor Party the Premier, 
of course, felt obliged to resign, since he was impotent in 
the Commons. Mr. MacDonald was then forced to make 
a most momentous decision, whether he should step out 
with the rest of the ministry—the ordinary traditional 
course—or attempt to form a new coalition government 
which would support his fiscal program. He chose the 
latter course, having successfully appealed to the King 
for his support in the emergency. 

The applause of the general public for this decision has 
been overwhelming, and even critics of it have given high 
praise to Mr. MacDonald for having acted courageously 
in accord with his convictions even when his action, to all 
appearances, put an end to his political career. Says Max- 
ton, radical left wing Labor M.P., in the course of a 
severe criticism of the Premier’s policy: “Accusations 
from the labor movement about treachery seem to me 
quite out of place. There is only one thing a man can be 
true to in this life, and that is his own beliefs. Ramsay 
MacDonald is true to his beliefs.” Students of Mr. Mac- 
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Donald’s writings and activities have long been aware 
that his allegiance to the Labor Party is not a matter of 
class-consciousness in the ordinary sense of the term, but 
is dictated by his conviction that the nation is best served 
by the Labor Party and in accord with a policy sometimes 
called “Socialist gradualism.” Although a pacifist he has 
an undying loyalty to the Empire. His internationalism 
is not of a piece with that of the Labor International 
but might better be described as growing out of his essen- 
tially Christian philosophy. As the readers of this SERVICE 
well know, he is a devout Christian—the kind of man 
who would not go through Palestine without spending 
hours in quiet meditation in its holy places. 

There is room for much difference of opinion as to 
the validity of Mr. MacDonald’s position in respect to the 
actual alternatives in budgetary measures that were open 
to the government. Many of his Labor admirers in this 
country feel that he should have contended to the last 
for maintaining the unemployment relief on the existing 
basis, putting the full burden of taxation on the more 
favored classes, standing firmly with his party, being 
voted out of power by the Commons and going to the 
country on the issue when the time should come for a 
popular verdict. In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that the much-talked-of dole has provided only the 
meager sum of $4.25 a week for each unemployed worker, 
with an addition of $2.25 for his wife, and 50 cents for 
each child. It should be remembered also that this benefit 
was not indiscriminately handed out but that efforts have 
been made to determine that the recipient of the allowance 
is genuinely seeking work but is unable to obtain “suitable 
employment”; also that when employed the worker was 
contributing 14 cents a week to the national unemploy- 
ment fund, as against 16 cents contributed by the em- 
ployer and 15 cents by the state. 

Whether or not the national crisis could have been met 
without reducing this very meager allowance is a ques- 
tion that cannot be positively answered, certainly not on 
this side of the water. The reduction will by no means 
make the fund solvent. That the new budget promises 
little in the way of permanent economic recovery is clear. 
J. M. Keynes, who speaks with a large measure of au- 
thority as an economist, predicted serious results of the 
May Committee’s recommendations, part of which the 
new budget accepts. His solution of the immediate crisis 
would have been: suspension of the Sinking Fund, con- 
tinued borrowing for the Unemployment Fund, and a 
revenue tariff. But the significant point is that the crisis 
which the government faced was an immediate fiscal 
crisis and the budget can be understood only in that light. 
It is a desperate effort to prevent a “flight from the 
pound.” The framers of this budget were apparently un- 
willing to face the nation with so great a demand without 
spreading the sacrifice over the whole population. Not 
only so, but the steady increase of the ‘“‘dole’—with the 
idle workers numbering more than 2,700,000—was arous- 
ing great national concern. While very unfair things have 
been said of the scheme, there is reason to believe that it 
has had a demoralizing effect, and, which is more to the 
point, it has completely broken down as an insurance 
scheme and has naturally aroused nation-wide displeasure. 
This is true in spite of general recognition that it has saved 
England a revolutionary crisis and that the public treasury 
must continue to bear a part of the burden of unemploy- 
ment. The plan worked out by the government took ad- 
vantage of a recession of over 10 per cent in the price 
level to introduce an economy measure that is probably 
the one popular item of the budget. Manifestly a response 


has come from the country which would never have mate. 
rialized had the budget not included a cut in unemploy. 
ment benefits. 

In this connection one of the most serious points of con- 
troversy has arisen. It is freely charged, although it has 
repeatedly been officially denied both in England and in 
America, that the foreign creditors, and particularly 
American interests, “held a gun” to the head of Mr. Mae. 
Donald and demanded that the dole be reduced as a condi- 
tion of further credits. Whatever the precise facts may 
be, it would seem clear that the pressure from British 
banking interests and those abroad was so palpable that 
no such ultimatum was necessary. Says The Spectator, 
editorially, on August 29: “The appeal of the Bank of 
England for credits from foreign banks was a shock; 
even so, the country did not look forward to the moment 
when these credits must be renewed. But our creditors 
looked into the prospects of our budget, they studied our 
Insurance Report, and the May Economy Report, and 
they intimated that more credit could not be given toa 
debtor who raced along a primrose path of spending and 
consuming when he would not, or could not, produce or 
earn. It is a great humiliation, but it is useless and u- 
dignified to bluster that we will not have foreigners dic- 
tating to us. How often have we, as lenders, made con- 
ditions about other people balancing their budgets and 
thought it was our natural right?’ The pressure of 
creditors may be taken for granted. The balancing of 
the budget was undoubtedly a necessity if foreign credit 
was to be extended. It also appears that no budget could 
have been put through Parliament that did not involve a 
reduction of the dole. Therefore, it is perhaps an aca- 
demic question what particular form the insistence from 
abroad took. Mr. Norman Angell, in his Foreign Affairs 
supplement to Time and Tide of September 5, says frank- 
ly that the vast changes of the past few weeks “have been 
decreed, not in the last analysis by our own people at all, 
but by foreigners,” but he immediately goes on to say: 
“If it shocks us that occasionally we have to yield to for- 
eign opinion as they so often have to yield to ours, then 
the meaning of the internationalism we have talked about, 
of our all being members one of another, has merely 
skimmed the surface of our minds and has not really 
entered them at all; ... our outlook is still fundamentally 
nationalist even in that field—finance—where the inter- 
national character of the processes involved should be 
plainest.” It may be that the pressure put upon the Brit 
ish ministry was not merely financial, but reflected the 
social views of international bankers. But it apparently 
came to the same thing in any case, and Mr. MacDonald's 
dilemma might be stated thus: he had either to decline a 
task which the nation was apparently insisting that the 
head of its government should do, or step aside and say, 
“Necessary or not, this task will not be performed by me: 
One’s judgment of the course he took will doubtless de 
pend upon one’s social and political philosophy. It has 
made him a hero for the time being, at least, and to al 
appearances has put the party which has repudiated him 
under a very serious handicap as far as the non-Labot 
portion of the electorate is concerned. The British people 
regard the party of opposition as having a definite and 
constructive task—it is “His Majesty’s Opposition.” At 
the moment it is under a cloud for what is considert 
un-British behavior, and with an election in the offing its 
position is difficult. And, as Mr. H. N. Brailsford says 
the Labor Party has “lost irreparably in internatt 
prestige.” 


But whatever may be thought of the new budget 454 § 
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fiscal measure, probably the soundest economic judgment 
of Britain agrees with the following comment in The 
Week-end Review of September 5: “The real crisis with 
which Britain is confronted today is not a crisis of over- 
spending, but a crisis of under-development ; and until we 
have faced it and resolved on measures to surmount it we 
shall not be a penny the better off, though we cut salaries 
and tax incomes to the bone.” 

The domestic program of the new government is limited 
to the zone of agreement—no controversial measures are 
to be brought forward aside from the budget. The for- 
eign relations of Great Britain may be seriously affected 
by the withdrawal of Arthur Henderson from Geneva, 
where he was a powerful figure. Incidentally, the loss of 
Henderson may constitute a new problem in American 
foreign policy. The Round Table program, however, is 
proceeding according to schedule. 


Political Prisoners 


The International Committee for Political Prisoners 
(70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.) says in its annual 
report for 1931 that the number of political prisoners in 
the world today may be conservatively estimated at more 
than 100,000, excluding exiles. Except in Russia most 
of the prisoners belong to left-wing groups, mainly com- 
munists. In Russia they include various types of oppo- 
nents of the Soviet régime—“reactionaries, socialists, an- 
archists and communist dissenters.” The committee as- 
sists all types of political prisoners “as opportunity offers, 
without distinction.” Repression is found to be most se- 
vere in the following countries: in Europe—Italy, Russia, 
Poland, Hungary and the Balkan States, particularly 
Yugoslavia; in Latin America—Venezuela and Cuba; in 
Asia and the Orient—Turkey, India, Burma, China, 
Japan, Korea, French Indo-China, Dutch East Indies 
and the Philippines; in Africa—Egypt and the French, 
English and Belgian colonies. Accurate figures cannot 
be secured since governments usually conceal the facts. 
The largest estimates are from Russia, India, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia and Venezuela. The committee’s work includes or- 
ganizing public protests, publishing information and send- 
ing funds for relief. 


Chicago Religious Survey 


Dr. Arthur E. Holt, professor of social ethics at Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, recently presented at the 
United Ministers’ Meeting of Chicago a report of The 
United Religious Survey of that city. The report, which 
has apparently not been published, contains a considerable 
amount of statistical data of special interest to Chicago, 
which, according to the last religious census, has 1,499 
churches and 1,228,586 church members, but describes 
also certain trends that are of general interest. 

The city, says the report, was settled in “four great 
epochs,” dominated by different racial stocks. “In the 
frst epoch which extended from 1833 to 1850 the old 

erican stock of the first settlement came bringing 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational and 
Episcopalian churches. This stock is now found quite 
largely in the suburbs or along the lake front. The sec- 
ond settlement was from 1860 to 1890. During this 
period the newcomers were from North Europe and they 
brought an increase in Lutheran and Irish Catholic 
churches. The third period begins with 1890 and con- 
tinues to the world war. During this period our immi- 


| Stants were from southern and eastern Europe and they 
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established an increased number of Italian, Polish and 
Bohemian Catholic churches and Jewish synagogues. 
At the end of this period the largest church in Chicago 
was a Catholic church. 

“The fourth period is from the world war to the 
present time. The newcomers are from rural America, 
including an increased number of Negroes, Mexicans 
and rural whites. They have increased the number of 
Protestants in Chicago. The largest Protestant church 
is now a Negro Baptist church of from twelve to four- 
teen thousand members.” 


The Catholic Church in Chicago had in 1926 601,492 
members and 256 churches. “The geographical parish 
is supplemented by racially adapted parishes which are 
expected ultimately to fade from the picture, leaving 
a carefully planned system of geographical parishes.” 

The issue facing the Protestant churches is stated to 
be, “Can the Protestant churches by cooperative plan- 
ning accomplish what the Roman Catholics accomplish 
by centralized administration ?” 

The study shows that “the strength of Protestantism 
is also its weakness” ; it adapts itself to “varying shades 
of opinion and belief in a greatly diversified culture”; 
on the other hand, the Protestant churches tend to dis- 
integrate as the community disintegrates; and “the de- 
linquency areas of Chicago are the areas of weak Prot- 
estant churches.” 

“Metropolitan Chicago is more and more being con- 
ceived of as a unit in the administration of religion.” 
Parishes are being organized into larger units. The 
strength of the strongest churches is being placed at the 
disposal of the weakest through the instrumentality of 
city-wide organizations of churches. 

Two facts reported seem to be of especial significance : 

“Churches are succeeding which take account of the 
needs of their communities. 

“There is no indication that labor is deserting the 
church. From generation to generation, laboring peoples 
have built the largest churches.” 

The document is in the nature of an interim report 
since the United Religious Survey is continuing for an- 
other vear. 


Dr. Holt discusses the Negro question in the social and 
religious life of Chicago in the Christian Century for 
September 9 under the caption, “Communists Do Not 
Segregate.” Two things, he says, the Negro wants: 
First, “the right to join a fellowship of city builders, to 
have status in it, and to plan and work for his own and 
the common development. Nothing short of this will do.” 
Secondly, “this extension of fellowship must be partici- 
pated in by those cultural forces in Chicago which claim 
to be Christian. Those churches which are segregating 
the Negro will have to give up their practices or be 


looked upon as hazards in the Christian program of 
Chicago.” 


“Social Changes in China” 


L. K. Tao, director of the Institute of Social Re- 
search at Peiping, has written a significant article under 
the above title in Pacific Affairs (Honolulu, Hawaii) for 
August. The cultural change that has occurred within 
recent years is “unparalleled in human history.” This 
change “may be characterized as a process of grafting 
European culture on to that of the Chinese.” The “im- 
pact of European civilization” was not greatly felt until 
“articles of daily use” became “indispensable” through- 
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out the country. Improved means of communication— 
under the control of industrial nations—have increased 
the contacts of the people of different sections. The 
writer points out that the age-old consumption habits and 
the method of production have changed radically. And 
these changes have not been spontaneous but rather “‘a 
direct consequence of the expansion of the European 
culture and .. . the peoples . . . are completely at the 
mercy of the process.” While the standard of living of 
a small part of the population has improved, the result 
of this “inundation of modern industrial goods on the 
Chinese market . . . must inevitably be the dislocation 
of the entire native productive system, the increase of 
unemployment, the degradation of millions of homes.” 

“All human institutions, political, economic, educa- 
tional and social” have been transformed within a gen- 
eration. The Chinese family system is crumbling “def- 
initely and forever” largely because of “the disintegra- 
tion of the rural and handicraft economic system.” With 
the change in the family system the “set of moral and 
formalistic principles” for the conduct of life also “be- 
came defunct.” 

The individual is now freed from the “traditionally 
established behavior patterns” but he must make his own 
adjustments and “even create new behavior patterns and 
moral standards to meet the rapidly changing condi- 
tions.” Social classes are being transformed and their 
status is changing. ‘Scholars of the old style” are disap- 
pearing from administrative posts and new professions 
are emerging. “Age and seniority,” once respected, are 
now signs of “incompetence and degradation.” 

The traditional ideal of the Chinese people was, ac- 
cording to the writer, “merely a fulfillment of good hu- 
man relationships: to be loyal to the emperor, to be 
filial to the parents, to respect the old and to care for the 
young, to obey the law and to cultivate personal vir- 
tues.” This ideal is no longer valid since there is “noth- 
ing ... upon which to center one’s loyalty.” The three 
most powerful ideals in China today are individual liberty, 
nationalism and communism. The latter is “spreading 
rapidly among all classes of people.” The degree of suc- 
cess it will attain depends, the writer thinks, on the gov- 
ernment’s power to realize in part at least Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen’s principles, the success of the attempts of com- 
munists to carry out their “program of social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction” (which will largely depend on 
the assistance and inspiration Russia can give) and “the 
readjustments of political and economic relationships” 
between China and the rest of the world. 

The editor of this Service, on a visit to China in 1930, 
was impressed with the trend here described. It has been 
freely charged that the missions have been largely re- 
sponsible for these cultural changes and that their in- 
fluence has been harmful. It seems clear, however, that 
the “acids of modernity” are at work in the East quite 
independently of Christianity. And the editor was told, 
to his surprise, by one of the foremost of Chinese 
philosophers that what is being eaten away is, after all, 
not worth preserving. 


The Small Town and Urban Ideas 


The results of a questionnaire mailed to 10,000 per- 
sons, half resident in rural communities and half living 
in towns of from 2,500 to 25,000, by Dr. Edmund de 
S. Brunner, for the Manning Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, are published in a pamphlet entitled The Small 
Town Woman's Reactions to Metropolitan Fads and 


Habits. It summarizes, in the main, the replies of 2,798 
local rural leaders, teachers, extension workers and min- 
isters living in the smaller communities. 

About 70 per cent of those replying state that rural 
women are satisfied with the present prohibition law, and 
that, although enforcement is largely unsatisfactory, con- 
ditions generally have been much better under prohibition 
than they were previously. 


About 80 per cent of the correspondents find that 
rural people are adopting rather than duplicating urban 
standards of living. The feeling of the majority seems 
to be summed up in the comment of one who said: “Rural 
people are getting citified in a countrified manner.” 

Less than four per cent of the correspondeyts replied 
that the average small town woman smokes, altho 
slightly more than half of those replying riueetl 
opinion that smoking is increasing among small town 
women. By way of comparison, 400 urban educators and 
ministers, living in cities of from 25,000 to 100,000 popu. 
lation, were asked to report and gave their opinion ‘tat 
from one-fifth to three-fifths of the women in their com- 
munities smoke. 

Almost two-thirds of the local rural leaders found that 
smoking was increasing among girls living in small towns. 
It is generally stated that college girls are introducing 
cigarette smoking. Smoking among women is generally 
regarded as a moral issue. Rural people generally do not 
like their professional servants to use tobacco. “A state 
superintendent of education who, when asked what state 
he worked in, replied: ‘The state of constant anxiety 
lest members of the teaching force will take to smoking 
in public.’” Educational leaders in small towns ex- 
pressed themselves strongly against smoking by teachers. 
Two hundred twenty out of 232 said they would not 
recommend for election in their schools a teacher who 
used tobacco. Two hundred thirty-nine out of 242 said 
they preferred teachers who did not use tobacco. It is 
also fairly generally alleged that smoking is the cause of 
friction between mothers and daughters. 


The Customs Censorship 


The National Council on Freedom from Censorship 
has hailed the decision to permit Dr. Marie C. Stopes’ 
book Contraception to enter the United States as the re- 
sult of the Council’s first test to “liberalize the customs 
censorship on foreign books.” Judge Woolsey said in 
his decision that Contraception “does not fall in any te 
spect” within the dictionary definitions of “obscene” of 
‘“immoral”—the terms used in the law forbidding the im- 
portation of certain types of books and articles. Rather, 
he finds, it is ‘‘a scientific book written with obvious seti- 
ousness and with great decency, and it gives information 
to the medical profession regarding the operation of birth 
control clinics and the instruction necessary to be givel 
at such clinics to women who resort thereto. The book 
discusses the devices, used now and in the past, to prevettt 
conception, and “expresses opinions as to those which ate 
preferable from the point of view of efficiency and of 
health of the user. 

“Such a book, although it may run counter to the views 
of many persons who disagree entirely with the theory 
underlying birth control, certainly does not fall within the 
test of obscenity or immorality ... for the reading of # 
would not stir the sex impulses of any person with @ 
normal mind.” 
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